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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH POETRY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In E. P. Whipple's criticism of Chris- 
topher Marlowe's play of Dr. Faustus occurs 
the following passage : 

"The characters of Faustus and Mephisto- 
pheles are both conceived with great depth 
and strength of imagination ; and the last scene 
of the play, exhibiting the agony of super- 
natural terror in which Faustus awaits the 
coming of the fiend who has bought and paid 
for his soul, is not without touches of sub- 
limity. There is one line, especially, which 
is loaded with meaning and suggestiveness, — 
that in which harboring for a moment the pos- 
sibility of salvation amid the gathering hor- 
rors of his doom, Faustus exclaims : 

' See, see where Christ's blood streams in the firmament 1 ' " 

The comment on this line by Whipple is the 
only attempt at its interpretation that I have 
found among Marlowe's editors and critics, 
and this gives us no key to the meaning of the 
figure 'Christ's blood streams in the firma- 
mament.' Saintsbury quotes the line as 'one 
of those phrases and passages of blinding and 
dazzling poetry that flash out in Marlowe, 
and its imaginative quality has been noted by 
other critics. I have been so fortunate as to 
find an instructive parallel in the Old English 
poem, CynewulPs Chrht. In the Dooms- 
day,' Pt. Hi, of the Christ, 11. 1082 seq. of Mr. 
Whitman's translation is the following : 
" Then (that is, at the Judgment Day) shall 
sinful men, sad at heart, benold the greatest 
affliction, Not for their behoof shall the cross 
of our Lord, brightest of beacons, stand be- 
fore all nations, wet with the pure blood of 
heaven's King, stained with his gore, shining 
brightly over the vast creation. Shadows 
shall be put to flight when the resplendent 
cross shall blaze upon all peoples. . . . For all 
this will he rigorously exact recompense when 
the red rood shall shine brightly over all in 
the sun's stead. Fearfully and sorrowfully 
shall they look thereon, those black workers 
of iniquity, fordone by sin. . . ." 

This apparition of the blood-stained cross 
shining in the heavens at the Judgment is ac- 
counted for by Prof. Cook in his edition of 
Cynewulfs Christ through numerous parallel 
passages drawn from early Christian writers. 
The vision of Constantine recorded by Euse- 
bius in his Life of Constantine, is noted as one 
of the original sources of the conception, and 



from there it is traced into the services of the 
Church. I include one note which is of 
especial interest in this relation : 

'As affording indications that the Church, 
recognized a connection between the vision of 
Constantine and the Sign of the Son of Man, 
we may refer to the Feast of the Invention of 
the Cross (3 May) and of the Exaltation of 
the Cross (14 September). At the First Ves- 
pers of these Feasts, the Hymn is ' Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt' and the Antiphon of the Mag- 
nificat begins: 'O Crux splendidior cunctis 
astris.'" 

At the Second Nocturn of the Invention is a 
direct reference to the vision of Constantine, 
and 

" at the end of the Third Lesson occurs the 
Respond : ' Hoc signum crucis erit in cselo 
cum Dominus ad judicandum venerit; tunc 
manifesta erunt abscondita cordis nostri ' (cf. 
1036-8, 1045-1056). The beginning of this is 
likewise used at the First Vespers, the Third 
Nocturn, Terce, and Nones of the Invention, 
and at First Vespers, First, Second, and Third 
Nocturns.Terce and Nones of the Exaltation 
.... Stories of the apparition of a cross in the 
heavens (see Brewer, Dictionary of Miracles, 
pp. 72-3, 282, 314), were related by Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A. D. 386), by Gregory Nazianzen 
concerning the Emperor Julian, by others con- 
cerning St. Ouen (646), etc. Cf. Alban Butler, 
Lives of the Saints, September 14, note." 

This being established, we may turn again to 
the line in question in Marlowe, and consider- 
ing with it the well-known adaptation from 
Scripture which follows : 

"Mountain and hills come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God I '* 

there seems little doubt that to Faustus in his 
agony there started up this flaming Middle- 
Age image of the cross set in the firmament, 
whose light at the last day should make mani- 
fest the secrets of men's hearts. Certainly 
Marlowe, who was well educated, being a 
graduate of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, might have acquired his knowledge of 
the tradition from any of a variety of sources, 
— either from the early Christian writings, or 
from contemporary ecclesiastical and literary 
sources. Also, it is noteworthy that Marlowe 
was an active atheist, and on this account he 
might have been fully acquainted with the 
history and traditions of the church which he 
attacked. 

Herbert B. Brougham. 
Yale University. 
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